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Memorabilia. 


\ a latest number of the Antiquaries Jour- 
nal gives us the paper which Dr. Tancred 
Borenius read in November of last year on 
‘A Destroyed Cycle of Wall-Paintings in a 
Church in Wiltshire.’ That statement of the 
subject does not express the whole of the des- 
truction, for it was not the wall-paintings 
only but also the church itself that was des- 
troyed. This was at Winterbourne Dauntsey 
near Salisbury—a small plain flint building 
with a square tower on the south, which, by 
what we know of the wall-paintings, can, in 
Dr. Borenius’s opinion, be pretty definitely 
dated to the end of the thirteenth century. 
Two water-colour drawings by Richard Kemm 
belonging to the Salisbury Museum, show us 
respectively its interior and exterior. It was 
demolished in 1867, and it was while the 
undoing was in process that the paintings 
were discovered. We can perhaps claim 
without presumption that we are less obtuse 
in regard to the past than were our fathers 
sixty-five years ago; we can declare with 
some show of reason that—unless it stood on 
a site of uncommon value, or where it formed 
a hopeless obstruction — we would never be 
guilty of demolishing any thirteenth-century 
church. Still, even in this melancholy story 
of loss at Winterbourne Dauntsey, we can 
trace the beginnings of better things. People 
of an antiquarian turn of mind inspected, 
traced, copied, photographed the paintings, 
though there seems no record of any effort to 
save them. A writer in the Salisbury and 
Winchester Journal for June 1, 1867, gives 
a careful and graphic account of them—it is 
te-printed here; and of the photographs 
taken, six have been discovered and here re- 
produced. The paintings were an example 
of the decoration of a church by a picture 
history of the life of our Lord. © The usual 
plan devoted one wall of the nave to the 
Infancy, the other to the Passion, and this 


was followed at Winterbourne Dauntsey, tak- 
ing in the west wall as well. The photo- 
graphs, especially an Adoration of the Magi, 
show that the painting was the work of well- 
trained craftsmen; and there is interesting 
testimony, in a manuscript account which 
has come down to us, of the effectiveness of 
the Massacre of the Innocents: ‘‘ one of the 
workmen on flaking away the whitewash, saw 
this figure [‘ a woman with a baby in her 
arms and an expression of great horror in 
her face ’] and exclaimed ‘ This woman seems 
to be in great trouble.’’’ Dr. Borenius is 
inclined to connect this work with the paint- 
ings known to have adorned the vanished 
palace at Clarendon. 


E have lately received the reprint of a 
paper on the Mansion House of York, 
which was read last May by the author, Mr. 
T. P. Cooper, before the members of the 
Yorkshire Architectural and the York Archae- 
ological Societies—this year being the bi-cen- 
tenary of the completion of the Mansion 
House by the finishing of the decoration of 
the great State Room in it. The house, 
built from the designs of Richard Boyle, the 
famous 3rd Earl of Burlington, is a fine 
example of the so-called Palladian architec- 
ture, and the citizens of York do well to be 
proud of it, so that we cannot wonder that 
Mr. Cooper takes some exception to the 
smooth coved ceiling of the State Room hav- 
ing been ‘‘ in part covered with embossed wall- 
paper, held in position by wooden bracket- 
ing,’”’ and to the friezes above the doors in 
the entrance hal] having been ‘‘ treated with 
the same gaudy material.’’ Records of the 
building of the Mansion House and of the 
craftsmen employed are abundant, and inter- 
esting items from them are included in the 
paper. The furniture for the House seems 
to some extent, to have been procured 
at the price of the freedom of the 
city: thus, 
Ordered,—That Henry Hindley, clock-maker, 
shall be admitted to the Freedom of the City 
upon his making and presenting a very Good 
and hansome Hight-days Clock and Case for 
the Lord Mayor’s House, and another for the 
Comon Hall, and takeing care of the same for 
one year. 9th March 1731. 

A whitesmith was to provide two ranges 
with ‘‘ Tonges, fire shovels, Prodds, and 
Fenders ’’ to the value of half the £25 which 
was the ordinary price of the freedom, pay- 
ing the other half in cash. Was “ prodd”’ 
ever a general name for what we now call a 
poker 2 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


THE LONDON OMNIBUS. 


Some NEw GLEANINGS. 
(See ante p. 547). 


N 
| inside-only affair — was a saloon car- 
riage, with all the passengers in comfort 
under cover. 
passengers outside, and in consideration of 
being drenched in wet weather, broiled in 
hot weather, frozen in cold weather, and 
choked in dusty weather, the outsides paid 
less than the insides. A persistence of this 
differentiation in fares could be seen so late 
as the early ‘nineties on the omibus which 
made one journey each way daily between 
Amersham and the Old Bell in Holborn. 

Soon after the omnibus found its footing, 
vehicles of this type were being worked on 
the long-journey coach-routes, and among 
them was one that ran daily from the Sara- 
cen’s Head in Friday Street to Southamp- 
ton. Others went to Maidstone, Bedford, 
and other places at a considerable distance 
from London; but the Southampton ’bus was 
the Marathon runner, and it kept it up for 
years (Coach Lists). 

When the railways came along, omnibuses 
were used to project the passenger service 
over unfinished sections of the route. Thus 
in 1840, when the London section of the line 
extended only as far as Harrow, the London 
and Birmingham Railway were running om- 
nibuses between the station at the latter place 
and Watford. Like the L.C.C. of a later 
time—who regarded the omnibuses of the old 
tramways companies so lightly that they 
omitted them from their Tramways Bill—the 
railway companies must regret that they did 
~ appreciate the potentialities of the omni- 

us. 

“‘ Inside only ’’ is a reminder that the early 
omnibuses were licensed to carry only inside 
passengers at a duty of 3d. per mile. 
Thus it came about that when certain enter- 
prising owners put outside seats on their 
omnibuses, they were promptly brought up 
at the police court, on information laid by 
the redoubtable Thomas Byers (Weekly 
Dispatch, June 24, 1832). Mr. Byers fol- 
lowed a lucrative profession—he was a Com- 
mon Informer. His speciality — to judge 
from the Press of the period — was the law 


its original form the omnibus — as an } 


The stages carried most of their | 


of transport. The magistrate handled the 
case with judicial tact. He inflicted a pen- 
alty of a nature that gave the ’busmen the 
right to appeal to a higher court. So far 
_as the writer can gather, before the case came 
| before the higher court—if it did—the ques- 
| tion of outside seats was settled by the pass- 
| ing of the new Act of 1832 (2 and 3 Will. IV., 
Cap. 120), under which omnibuses were 
treated as stage-carriages and permitted to 
| take up and set down passengers anywhere 
| in the streets, instead of at certain widely- 
spaced stage-points only. This Act came into 
| force on Oct. 11, 1832, and the outside-seat 
department of Mr. Byers went out of busi- 
| ness. Like Jonathan Wild, Byers is distin- 
_ guished by a notice in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 

In Moore’s ‘Omnibuses and Cabs,’ it is 
asserted that the 1832 Act was induced by the 
prosecution—for alleged obstruction caused 
by taking up passengers—of a number of ’bus- 
men by a Ludgate Hill silk-mercer named 
Shufflebotham. This is wrong. The Act 
came into force, as has been said, on Oct. 
11; the prosecution of the ’busmen took place 
on Oct. 15 (The Times, Oct. 16, 1832). More- 
over, Shufflebotham was not the silk-mercer, 
but his manager. The silk-mercer was a 
well-known shopkeeper named Ellis. The 
*busmen were charged with obstruction caused 
by their stopping their buses whilst they ran 
down a near-by court to enquire about book- 
ings and parcels. In fining them, the alder- 
man said that he would have much pleasure 
in treating Mr. Ellis’s customers likewise, if 
they caused obstruction — as the aggrieved 
*busmen said they did—by leaving their car- 
riages outside his shop. Shufflebotham — as 
plaintiffs usually did in cases of this sort — 
pocketed the fines. This practice might be 
revived as an effective expedient for curbing 
the activities of reckless motorists. 

The Act of 1832 was due entirely to the 
efforts of Shillibeer. He not only introduced 
the omnibus, he established the omnibus. 
Besides being credited with obtaining the 
Act in question, he should be credited also 
with obtaining a reduction in the heavy taxa- 
tion that was imposed upon vehicles of the 
omnibus type. A fourth of the gross receipts 
| was said to go in mileage duty alone (The 
| Times, June 29, 1831). Our modern legisla- 
| tors get a bit of makeweight out of the petrol 
| tax. When a fierce and unhindered competi- 
tion had induced chaos on the Paddington 
| route, Shillibeer brought co-operation to bear 
| among the rival owners—of both omnibuses 

and short-stages — and in reorganising the 
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services on a three-minutes headway he in- 
troduced timekeepers. 

Long after he left the omnibus business, 
Shillibeer rendered further assistance to the 
cause of passenger transport by obtaining the 
abolition of the post-horse duty, which was 
about the last survival of the old iniquitous 
system of farming the revenue. (‘ D.N.B. 
and Kersley Fowler’s ‘ Records of Old 
Times.’) A good servant to transport Shil- 
libeer, and a champion of public rights—he 
was the pioneer in trying to preserve Epping 
Forest for the people—and one who was badly 
treated by the Government. Knowing some- 
thing of the man and his work, the writer 
derives satisfaction from having initiated the 
movement which led to a tablet being put up 
to his memory in Chigwell Church. 

It was some little time before outside seats 
—in the form of seats by the driver—became 
common. At first such seats were almost con- 
fined to the omnibuses that ran out into the 
suburbs. (‘ Lights and Shades,’ 1846). A 
stimulus was imparted when Adams, the 
coachbuilder, designed a new type of omnibus 
with a clerestoried roof (Illustrated London 
News, May 1, 1847). Now, the advantages 
of the clerestory were that it not only gave 
more head-room to the inside passengers, but 
it could serve as a seat for the outsides. The 
ordinary omnibus with two horses — and 
nearly all were now of this type — carried 
twelve passengers, all inside. At least, that 
was the official number, but the ’busmen be- 
lieved in the baker’s dozen, and another — 
the unlucky thirteenth — was squeezed in 
(The Times, Nov. 11, 1840). Adams’s omni- 
bus accommodated thirteen inside and twelve 
outside — a pretty big increase in carrying 
capacity, as no doubt the horses thought. 
Thus the knifeboard originated, and with the 
extrusion of the thirteenth passenger from 
the inside, the standard accommodation of 
the ordinary omnibus became twenty-six, 
which was the figure right down to the end 
of horse-’bus operation. 

A year or two after Adams brought out 
his new omnibus, preparations were in hand 
for the Great Exhibition. The ’busmen 
made preparations for the Great Exhibition 
traffic. Outside seats came in with a rush, 
and new ’bus proprietors came in with a 
mush. Mr. Adams’s ingenious idea was 
adopted in principle if not in design. The 
vehicles of the new owners were a mixed lot. 

Now, there was a regulation in force that 
every passenger on an omnibus must have 
sixteen inches of seat-room. There was noth- 


ing illegal in outside seats in themselves, but 
Mrs. Grundy waxed hot and furious when 
‘“women ’’ in crinolines mounted the ’buses 
and occupied the outside seats. At Bow 
Street, the proprietor of an omnibus was con- 
victed of having illegal seats—outside seats. 
This owner was a lady and, determined tuo 
have the lady’s privilege of the last word, 
she took the case to the justices at the Mid- 
dlesex Sessions (The Times, Jan. 25, 1851). 
The learned justices gave a verdict for the 
lady, ruling that, so long as outside seats pro- 
vided the statutory sixteen inches per pas- 
senger, they were legal. After this the police 
—particularly the City police—displayed a 
sudden bent for mensuration, and many 
omnibuses were taken into Guildhall Yard 
and elsewhere to have the rule run over them. 
(Illustrated London News, April 26, 1851). 


CHARLES WHITE. 
(To be concluded), 


SIR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES 
ON THE CHURCHES OF DEVON. 
(See ante p. 328). 
ATHERINGTON. 


The Church consists of a West Tower, a 
nave and Chancel each with a north aisle, 
and a South Transept, the whole of Rec- 
tilinear character. The Tower is lofty, of 
plain work, without a battlement, an octag- 
onal turret is attached to the South side. 
The west window is of 4 lights. some of the 
windows have square heads, but are mostly 
pointed. Some of them have tracery of 
rather a debased kind, as those at Weare 
Gifford. The Nave is divided from the Aisle 
by 4 pointed arches, with light lozenge piers 
having a shaft at each angle. The roof is 
coved, divided into panneled compartments 
and enriched with figures bearing shields. 
The arch to the south transept is plain. In 
the north aisle is a rich and beautiful rood- 
loft having the screen finely carved and 
adorned with fan groining, tracery and a 
band of vineleaves. The whole painted and 
adorned with armorial bearings. There is 
also another screen between the Nave and 
Chancel, the upper part of which is filled 
with plaster. The Chancel has two very 
plain arches with simple square pier divid- 
ing it from the Aisle. In this Aisle is an 
ancient covered pew belonging to the Bassets 
of Umberleigh, the cover supported by 
sculptured wooden shafts (of 17th century). 
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There are also some tombs and brasses to that 
family, one altar-tomb bearing the effigies of 
Knight and Lady. There are some seats in 
the Nave with rich carved ends, and some 
of the windows contain portions of good 
ancient stained glass. 

The Font is an octagon panneled, with 
quatrefoils. [Stabb i. pp. 7, 8; Gould, pp. 
79, 80; Stabb, ‘ Devon Ch. Ant.,’ i. pp. 7-10]. 


Awutiscomse. St. Michael. 


This Church has a West Tower a Nave & | 


Chancel with North Aisle continued to the 
East end, a South Transept & porch. The 
Tower is of 3 stages, embattled and tapering 
towards the top, without buttresses, but a 
square turret rising above the parapet on 
the 8. The belfry windows are of 2 lights, 
the west doorway has a finely moulded arch 
and the arch opening from the Tower to the 
Nave is panneled in the soffit without shafts. 
The whole Church except some earlier indi- 
cations at the East end is perpenr. and built 
of Red Stone, the South porch is used as a 
Vestry, has a plain parapet & the doorway 
with flowered mouldings, within it is a pretty 
stone groined ceiling in quatrefoiled cheles. 
On the N. of the Nave is a small Tudor arch 
doorway closed. The Chancel is rather lower 
than the Nave & both have coved waggon 
roofs. On the N. side the windows are of 3 
lights, numerous and closely set, the arches 
upon shafts. That at the West end is high 
in the wall. On the South side of the nave 
is one square headed of 2 lights. The Nave 
is divided from the N. Aisle by 4 well 
moulded pointed arches the piers clustered 
in lozenge form with general capitals en- 
riched with fine foliage & grapes, nearly all 
alike. The S. Transept opens to the Nave 
by a rich panneled arch with shafts to its 
outer mouldings. In it is a large Perpendr., 
window of 5 lights with a transome, having 
in its soffit on each side a fine lofty canopied 
niche with bracket for image. Externally 
the window has a flowered moulding round 
the arch. On the East side of the Transept 
is a window of 3 lights which may be Decd., 
and contains good stained glass. There is no 
Chancel arch but an elegant stone at the 
entrance to the Chancel with 5 compart- 
ments of open tracery, a cornice of vine 
leaves & grapes, & a battlement over all. 
In the centre compartment is the entrance 
to the Ch: and the mouldings are filled with 
square flowers. On the entrance small fig- 
ures of angels bearing scrolls. South of the 
screen is a hagioscope & turret for stairs to 
the rood loft. The East window of the Chan- 


cel is of 4 lights, a pedestal projecting from 
the centre of its sill, The north aisle is 
divided from the Chancel by two depressed 
arches with central pier, one ranges with 
those of the Aisle of the Nave, but built for- 
ward into the Chancel to form an altar-tomb 
with a richly panneled arch, and thus pro- 
ducing an irregular appearance, though the 
workmanship is rich. The East window of 
the Aisle is of 4 lights with shafts. The 
_ Chancel extends beyond the N. Aisle & in 
it on that side is a trace of a Norman win- 
| dow now closed. The Font is good octagonal 
_basin panneled with quatrefoils containing 
foliage. The pedestal has buttresses on alter- 
| nate sides. 

The interior neat & light. The gallery 
seems to be composed of ancient carving from 
the original seats. [Stabb ii. pp. 2-3; Gould, 
pp. 80-82]. 


AXMINSTER. 


This is a large Church consisting of a 
Nave and Chancel with Aisles, the Tower 
being placed in the centre between the Nave 
and Chancel, and the aisles passing it. There 
appears to have been formerly Transepts. 
The Western portion is Rectilinear, but 
about the Chancel are portions of earlier 
work. The Nave and Aisles are of equal 
height without a clerestory, and the West 
end of the Nave has a large Rectilinear win- 
dow of 5 lights, the windows of the aisles 
have each 3 lights. The South aisle is 
whitewashed, and has a plain parapet but 
that of the North Aisle is a very elegant 
one, enriched with pierced quatrefoils and 
crocketed pinnacles beneath which are figures 
the same is carried round the north porch 
which is of two stages and has some square 
headed windows. The Tower is embattled, 
has an Octagonal turret at the S.W.Angle, 
and a square headed belfry window it rises 
rather awkwardly from the body. The Nave 
has a coved boarded ceiling divided into 
pannels and is divided from each aisle by 
4 pointed arches, the piers of which are of 
lozenge form with shafts at the angles, and 
a general capital, consisting of single plain 
band over all the shafts. The Tower rises 
upon pointed arches opening to the body 
aisles and Chancel with clustered piers. 

The Chancel extends somewhat beyond the 
Aisles. at the East end of the South Aisle 
is a handsome Norman doorway, with en- 
riched mouldings displaying the chevron and 
billet ornaments, and one band with the 
balls or knobs not uncommon in this style. 


The East window of the South Aisle is an 
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early Curvilinear one of 4 lights and some 
others in the Chancel are of the same style 
of 2 lights, having feathering in the interior 
arches. The Chancel opens to each aisle by 
a moulded pointed arch, and on the South 
side of the communion table are in the wall 
3 stalls ascending eastward, having trefoil 
heads apparently Early English, also a niche 
of Curvilinear work beautifully moulded and 
having a dripstone on heads, within it is a 
smaller arch, above the head of which is a 
trefoil, and it has a piscina with foliated 
Base. In the north wall under an arch 1s 
a mutilated effigy and in the E. end of the 
N, Aisle is a trefoiled arch in the wall with 
the effigy of a female. There is a good wood 
screen on the N. side of the Chancel, and an- 
other in a part of the N. Aisle. The pulpit 
is richly carved of the age of Elizabeth. The 
Font is a plain octagon. There are North, 
South and West galleries in the latter of 
which is the Organ. [Stabb ii. pp. 3-5; 
Gould, pp. 82-86]. 


AXxMOUTH. 
This Church has a Nave and Chancel with 


has on that side two similar single windows. 
an early buttress, a trefoil-headed Priest’s 
door and a corbel table externally all E. E. 
in character. The E. window is perpendr of 
4 lights and subarcuated. On the N. of the 
altar is a tomb under a window, with bold 
feathered canopy upon shafts with the effigy 
of a civilian, having a dog at his foot. 
There is a small pointed Arch between the 
Chancel and the South Chapel. This 
Chapel has a separate roof rising higher than 
that of the Nave. Its E window is Perpendr 
of 4 lights & subarcuated. The Font is 
octagonal small and poor. The Tower is 
Perpr., embattled having an octagonal tur- 
ret at the N.E angle and gargoyles buttressed 
at the angles, belfry windows of 2 lights. 
On the W. side a 4 light window & labelled 
doorway having continuous arch mouldings. 
On the N. is a square-headed window. The 
Tower is of pretty good stone masonry. 
There is a window seat both N. & S. of the 
Sacrarium. The effigy is called that of a 
Priest in sacerdotal robes the head resting 
on a pillow, a lion at his feet. Oliver, Eccl. 
Antiquities, Vol. 2, p. 80. [Stabb ii. p. 57; 


but South Aisle to both, a Western Tower and Gould, pp. 86, 87]. 

rlier North porch. There is here much more of T. Cann Hucues, F.s.A. 
jual early work than is usually found in Devon-| Lancaster. ; 

Vest shire. The North doorway within the porch (To be continued). 

win- is good Norman having 3 ornamental mould- 

isles ings, the outer has the billet ornament, the 

> Is others the embattled and chevron; one order | EPITAPHS AT FORT SANDEMAN. 
but of shafts only, of which the Eastern is cir- ; : 

rant cular, the W. octagonal, the other order has RT Sandeman, in the Zhob Valley, 
and imposts only. The door-head has been Baluchistan, was first occupied as a mili- 
ures altered into a flat arch of late character with | tary cantonment and as the headquarters of 
rch spandrels. The porch has a coved roof, with | 4 Political Officer in December, 1889; and 
lare ribs and a cornice. It is made into a vestry. | Still continues to be so occupied. The ceme- 
led, There is much peculiarity in the early work | tery lies about three-quarters of a mile to 
gle, within the Nave. The arcade is of 3 pointed | the east of the town, on the northern bank of 
‘1ses E.E. arches chamfered upon half circular | the Siliaza stream. It contains the following 
ave pillars with capitals behind which are set M.I. :— 

into square pilasters supporting plain semi-| (Grave no.) 1. Sergt. W. T. Wuxram, 


by circular arches which are carried across the |Commt. Dept. [Should be Williams; mur- 


» of aisle. The aisle is very narrow and shedlike | dered by a fanatic at Fort Sandeman, in 
and and has ribs and bosses in the roof all white- September 1894]. 
ain washed. The Nave is all pewed and has a| 2. E. McGinn, died 13 August 1892, aged 
ises W. gallery. The Tower arch is Perpendr., | 23. A. Ketty, died 30 July, 1893, aged 24. 
ody and tall, with continued mouldings down the | A. Parker, died June 1889, aged 28. All of 
jambs. The Chancel arch is of somewhat | the P.W.D., Baluchistan. Erected by their 
the similar character and seems to be Perpenr. | fellow-students at Roorkee College. 
isle e windows of the Nave and Aisle are 3. Surgeon P. W. Hatvry, 34th Pioneers, 
en- mostly Perpenr. square-headed and poor and | died May 1890. [This should be Surgeon 
and the masonry externally very coarse especi- | Percy Oswald Ward Hartey, Indian Medical 
the ally in the aisle. The Chancel has on the | Service, born 11 April 1864, died 2 May 
vle. North a single E.E. window with trefoil head | 1890]. 


an and extending beyond the S. Chapel or aisle 


4. A. W. Kettey, P.W.D., murdered at 
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Mogal Kot, 30 July 1893, aged 25. 

5. C. A. WANSTALL. 

6. C.E.P. brother-in-law to Sub-Condr. 
WANSTAL (sic). 

7. Unknown. 


36. Captain J. AnpDERson, R.A.M.C., died 
17.5.1918. 

37. Lieut. F. P. Perrerra, I.M.S., died 
26.9.03. [There was no such officer in the 


| Indian Medical Service: perhaps he belonged 


8. CAITON PANTODAS REMEDIAS, Duffadar \ to the Indian Medical Department], 


6th Bombay Cavalry, died 24.4.94. [Now 
14th Prince of Wales’s Own Scinde Horse]. 

9. Grorce JosePpH Lomparp Home, Lieut. 
R.E., killed by ghazis at Manikhoa, June 
6th, 1895, aged 27. [This officer was in 
charge of road construction, and was killed 
by a gang of Shiranis]. 

10. Lonccrorr Downss, Lieut. 7th 
Bombay Lancers, son of Commissary-General 
A. W. Downes, C.B., killed at Fort Sande- 
man, 29 Oct. 1896, aged 26. 

11. Lieut. R. H. YEATEs, 
R.E., eldest son of R. M. Yeates of Soha, 
Pembrokeshire, killed Oct. 28, 1896, at Fort 
Sandeman, aged 28. [This officer and the 
preceding are stated to have been murdered 
by a fanatic in the billiard-room of the 
Station Mess]. 

12. Sub-Condr. J. C. 
Dept. ' 
13. Frepertck J. Tyter, died 5.6.1897. 

14. Joun Bett McGeorge, died 5.3.1897. 

lo. Percivat Eric 

16. Lieut. JoHN DuseLey SHERLOCK, 17th 
Bombay Infantry, died at Fort Sandeman, 
4 July 1899, aged 27. 

17. Colonel Hucues, P.M.O. 

18. Cartanp, D. Drrz. {? Caitano D. 
Diaz], 23rd Bombay Rifles. 

19. W. A. Muptiar, Clerk, M.W.S., died 
20.3.1915. 

20. 8459 Sapper W. A. Grey, R.E., att. 
No. 3 Wireless Section, died Fort Sandeman, 
24.12.1920. 

21. 22. Vacant. 

23. HucGu Tatsor, infant son of Major S. 
H. Goprrey I.8.C., born 4.7.1902, died 
4.9.1902. |Major Godfrey was Political 
Agent at Fort Sandeman, 1901-2]. 

24. EvEtyn Lanp Ronatp, infant son of 
Captain W. Bickxrorp, I.A., born 16.3.1907, 
died 26.5.1907. 

25-30. Vacant. 

31. Condr. 8S. W. Butcuer, I.A.S.C., died 
26.8.1929, aged 46. Erected by the British 
ranks, I.A.S.C. Western Command. 

32-34. Vacant. 

35. Major Westrop JosEPH 
C.M.G., VIIth Bombay Lancers. 


KeEennepy, Commt. 


PryTon, 
By his wife 


and brother officers. Died Fort Sandeman, 
4th January 1903. 


58. GLADYS CHARLOTTE, wife of Captain J, 
T. Turner, I.A.R.O., Zhob Militia, died 
10.11.1918, aged 25. Erected by her husband 
and officers of the Corps. 

39. Captain James CLypE JOHNson, I.A, 
Died 26 April 1922. 

40. Major Hersert Coss FInnts, O.B.E. 
Political Agent, Zhob. Killed at Hassuband 
near Fort Sandeman by a gang of 4 Wazir 
and 2 Sherani raiders, 30.11.1923. 

41. Lieut. H. A. Somervitye, 129th 
Baluchis, killed in action at Sur Kach, June 
15th 1920. 

In the Political Agent’s Garden. 

3/1st (K.G.O.) Gurkha Rifles. In memory 
of Capt. R. W. Copranp, Lieut. F. Le F. 
Dossin, 6th Gurkha Rifles, attached: Lieut, 
E. D. F. Frencu, Q.V.O. Corps of Guides, 
attached: who were killed in action at Kapip 
Tangi, 16th July 1919. Erected by their 
brother officers. 

Sacred to the memory of Gorpon ALLISsov, 
Lieut. 3/1st Gurkha Rifles (of Newcastle-on- 
Tyne) killed in action near Fort Sandeman, 
8.6.1919. Erected by his brother officers and 
relations. 

H. Buttock, 
Capt. 


LINCOLN AND JOHN BRIGHT. 


[N his uncritical yet interesting and not un- 

important work, ‘ Abraham Lincoln: A 
New Portrait,’! Mr. Samuel Hertz publishes 
a considerable amount of hitherto unprinted 
Lincolniana. Judging from various refer- 
ences in these volumes, among the writings of 
Lincoln which Mr. Hertz considers to have 
remained up to the present time unprinted, 
is a resolution drawn up by the American 
President, which was sent at Lincoln’s re 
quest by Senator Charles Sumner to John 
Bright in a letter dated (according to Mr. 
Hertz) April 17, 1863. At least one gathers 
from Mr. Hertz’s observations concerning this 
document? that he deems its first appearance 
in print to be in his book. One competent 
reviewer, the American historian, Professor 
Allan Nevins, seems to accept Mr. Hertz as 


1 New York, Horace Liveright, Inc., copy- 
1931. Two vols. 
i, 13-14, 188-39; ii, 500. 
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the discoverer of the document. 
The fact is, however, that it was known 
years ago, and has been accessible in print 


since 1904. In that year the resolution was 
included in Mr. Moncure D. Conway’s 
‘Autobiography: Memories and  Experi- 


ences.4 Mr, Conway’s version of the docu- 
ment, as well as of Senator Sumner’s 
covering letter, differs slightly from that 
of Mr. Hertz. I am _ perhaps justified, 
therefore, in quoting the texts both of the 
President’s resolution and of Mr. Sumner’s 
letter, together with Mr. Conway’s comments 
on the former, in view of the radical differ- 
ence of his conclusions from those of Mr. 
Hertz. Mr. Conway’s account of the origin 
of the resolution and his text of it follow :— 


While the administration was thus withhold- 
ing with its right hand what it had given with 
its left, President Lincoln realized the import- 
ance of making some demonstration in Eng- 
land against slavery. Early in May, 1863, John 
Bright received from Senator Sumner the sub- 
joined letter dated April 27 [sic] :— 

“Two days ago the President sent for me 
to come to him at once. When I arrived he 
said that he had been thinking of a matter 
on which we had often spoken—the way in 
which English opinion should be directed; and 
that he had drawn up a resolution embodying 
the ideas which he should hope to see adopte 
by public meetings in England. 

“T enclose the resolution, in his autograph, 
as he gave it to me. He thought it might 
serve to suggest the point which he regarded 
as important. 

President Lincoln’s Manuscript 
“Whereas, while heretofore States and 

Nations have tolerated Slavery, recently, for 

the first agro in the world, an attempt has 

been made to construct a new Nation upon 
the basis of, and with the primary and funda- 
mental object to maintain, enlarge, and per- 
petuate human slavery; therefore 

Resolved. That no such embryo State 
should ever been recognized by, or admitted 
into, the family of Christian and_ civilized 
nations, and that all Christian and civilized 
men, everywhere, should, by all lawful means, 
resist to the utmost such recognition or ad- 
mission.” 

John Bright [continues Mr. Conway] could 
not use such a document as that: it would 
have been ridiculed in any Unionist meeting 
in England, as implying that the object of the 
war was merely to keep slavery within its ex- 
isting territorial bounds. 


3See Professor Nevins’s review of Mr. 
Hertz’s book in the Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture (New York), vol. viii, no. 29, p. 503, (Feb. 
6, 1932), in which he cites the securing the text 
of the resolution as a “ bit of enterprise ” on 
Mr. Hertz’s part. 

4i, 411-412, 


In a footnote,5 Mr. Conway says of Senator 
Sumner’s letter and the document enclosed :— 

Sumner’s enclosure is in Lincoln’s handwrit- 
ing. The original is framed at ‘ Millfield,” 
Street, Somerset, residence of Mr. and Mrs. 
(Helen Bright) Clark, by whose permission I 
print it. 

It may be noted that Mr. Conway dates 
Mr. Sumner’s letter, April 27 instead 
of April 17, as Mr. Hertz does, and 
punctuates it differently from Mr. Hertz. He 
also divides the letter into two paragraphs, 
whereas in Mr. Hertz’s version there is but 
one paragraph. 

In the text of the Lincoln resolution, Mr. 
Conway differs from Mr. Hertz chiefly in 
the indication of underlined words, in capital- 
ization, and in punctuation. Mr. Conway, 
however, prints ‘‘State’’ as the sixth word 
of the resolution itself, whereas Mr. Hertz’s 
reading is ‘“ States.” Mr. Conway’s text of 
Senator Sumner’s letter also differs in minor 
details from that of Mr. Hertz. 

Whether or not, as Mr. Hertz would have 
us believe, the text of President Lincoln’s 
communicated resolution influenced the 
thought of Mr. Bright’s speeches upon 
American affairs, it is certain that the exist- 
ence of the document must have been known 
to very few, since its first publication occurred 
forty-one years after its receipt in England, 
and went virtually unnoticed then. 


Rosert S. Forsytue. 
The University of North Dakota, 
Grand Forks, North Dakota, U.S.A. 


AN OBSCURE LETTER OF LORD 

BYRON.—A copy, and reduced facsimile, 
of a letter that escaped the last great edition 
of Byron appeared sometime within the last 
few years in a catalogue of books (not manu- 
scripts) of James F. Drake, N.Y. The clip- 
ping in my possession is undated, but lest the 
text escape future editors, I send it to ‘ N. 
and Q.’ My text follows the facsimile, not 
the transcript of the cataloguer. 


Trin. Coll. Cant. Dee. 14th [1807] 

Mr. Ridge, In printing “ College Examina- 
tions” after the 58th line ending “‘ more than 
the verse on which the Critic wrote’ insert 
these four lines. 

Vain as their honours, heavy as their Ale, 

Sad as their wit, and tedious as their tale, 

To friendship dead, though no untaught to 


feel 
When Self and Church demand a Bigot zeal 
With eager haste, &c. &e. 


5 i, 411. 
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and so on, be careful to observe these direc- 
tion & print the lines in their proper place. 
&e., &. 
Byron. 

Mr. E. Hartley Coleridge, in his edition 
of Byron’s ‘ Poems,’ (Murray, vol. i. p. 31) 
notes that lines 59-61 of ‘ Thoughts suggested 
by a College Examination,’ did not appear 
in the first published version of the poem. 
We are now able to date the addition exactly. 


OLYBRIUS. 


IR WALTER SCOTT: A FAREWELL 
LETTER (see ante p. 325).—In ‘ Memor- 
abilia’ at the reference, you quote the Corn- 
hill about a letter thought to be the last writ- 
ten by Scott in England. Nearly forty years 
ago I bought at a second-hand bookseller’s in 
Kensington a handsomely bound 4to. album 
of the date 1830. This, from internal evi- 
dence, had belonged to a Miss Elizabeth 
Scott. She was, I think, the daughter of 
that Dr. Scott of Haslar, who is mentioned 
in the article in the Cornhill. In the book 
is, carefully mounted, a letter from Sir 
Walter to this young lady :— 
Miss Elizabeth Scott 
Portsmouth 25th October, 1831. 
Sir Walter Scott at present a traveller in 
quest of health wishes the young Proprietor 
of this Album, Miss Elizabeth Scott, a continu- 
ance of that and every other blessing and begs 
a portion of her recollection as her early and 


sincere friend. 
Walter Scott. 


Under the letter is written a transliteration 
and beneath this is: ‘‘ Sir Walter sail’d in 
H.M.S. Barham for Malta at 1.30 p.m. Sat- 
urday 29th October 1931. J. Scott.” 

Sir Walter sailed for Malta with the in- 
tention of wintering in Naples, where his 
youngest son was attached to the Embassy. 


F, Cock. 


ORING-ON-THAMES: ARMORIAL 
FLOOR TILES. — These interesting 
tiles deserve a book descriptive of them, 
but so far none has been published. A 
clever paper on Hampshire Tiles appeared 
many years ago in a local journal; but each 
county possesses specimens which might be 
dated by the shields, especially if the arms 
are impaled. 

No special reference was made in the 
recently published Goring Charters to the in- 
teresting floor-tiles now placed on the wall in 
the porch of Goring Church. These tiles 
were never meant to be walked upon; if used 
for flooring they must have paved the 


sanctuary. So far as I know floor-tiles have 
always been found on the floor not on the 
walls. That the particular ones in question 
once adorned a chantry chapel is suggested 
by the fact of one tile having impaled arms: 
a lion rampant impaling an eagle. Now the 
eagle displayed was borne by the Loveday 
family whom we know as _ benefactors to 
Goring Priory. Who then bore the lion 
rampant without colour? This is an 
extremely difficult question, but there was 
a family of De Bolebec, connected with this 
part of the country, who bore this charge, 
whose co-heiress became the wife of Sir 
Walter de Huntercombe. But I am not 
aware of any marriage between De Bolebec 
and Loveday. These small religious houses 
originated through the liberality of patrons, 
and in them chantry chapels were usual. 
One realises that in this case some benefactor 
is recorded by the impaled shield. 

We have to remember that there was a 
connection between the Priory and Isabel de 
Fortibus, widow of the Earl of Albemarle 
and Devon, sister and heir of Baldwin de 
Redvers, 8th Earl of Devon. She died in 
1293 and her arms would be Redvers, which 
was a lion rampant. Her mother was the 
daughter of De Clare, Earl of Gloucester, but 
the Clare arms were three chevrons. Then 
there is the Louvain lion; but, there 
again, it would be a wife’s not the husband’s 
shield. The eagle displayed was not a very 
popular quartering in these early days. We 
know that John Aldrynton married Eliza- 
beth Loveday, but we do not know the arms 
of either of her husbands and what is needed 
is to find a family of that date with a lion 
rampant, who married a lady entitled to 
bear an eagle displayed. That the name 
Christina was used in the Segrave family sug- 
gests another possible origin. 

An eagle seal was dug up in the garden of 
Goring Rectory. This has been attributed to 
the King of the Romans, but the eagle on 
the tile has a single head. 

Another interesting fragment of tile shows 
a lion passant over a fleur-de-lis. This is sug- 
gestive of the arms of North, but I think is 
older. 

Another tile, with arms, has a chevron 
with three roundels on it between three 
roundels in a border with roundels. This 
ought to be easy to name but it is not. Per- 
haps some reader, astute in the lore of early 
genealogy will enjoy these problems to eluci- 

ate. 

Loveday in Leicestershire bore a shield 
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barry indented, but so did also the Basset 
family. Can anyone give Sir Roger Love- 
day’s pedigree? The eagle on the seal and 
tiles at Goring suggests either Loveday or De 
Rivers. The fleur-de-lis appears also on these 
tiles. 

CLARIORES E TENEBRIS. 


PICKENS : ADLINGTON’S APULEIUS. 
—In his ‘ Metamorphosis,’ bk. 10, cap. 
2ad init., Apuleius has :— 

Dominus aedium habebat juvenem filium . 
Hujus matre multo ante defuncta, rursum 
matrimonium sibi reparaverat ... sed noverca 
oculos ad privignum adjecit ... 

Privignus is the normal Latin for “ step- 
son,’’ and noverca for ‘‘ stepmother ’’: ‘‘son- 
in-law ”’ is gener. 

But W. Adlington (1566) translates :— 
“The step-dame loved this young man her 
son-in-law... So Dickens’s description of 
Mrs. Susan Weller as ‘‘ mother-in-law ”’ is 
not without precedent. ‘s 


AILEY: HALEY: HALY FAMILIES 
(See clv. 261; clvi. 263; clvii. 215; 
elviii. 407).—A record-searcher sent to me, 
recently, a list of wills and administrations 
in P.C.C., 1738-1800, of persons bearing the 
above or similar surnames. The list contains 
152 entries, of which three are of ‘‘ Hailey,”’ 
thirty-eight of ‘‘ Haley,’’ two of ‘‘ Haly,”’ 
and eighteen of ‘‘Hayley.’’ The other en- 

tries are of various spellings. 

E. M. 


HANGING LONDON.—Pewterer’s Hall, 

* 15, Lime Street. The first hall was com- 
pleted in 1497 and destroyed in the fire of 
1666. A second, attributed to Wren, was 
built 1668-78; according to Wheatley- 
Cunningham this was burned in 1840, and 
replaced by another building, but the Crace 
Collection contains a water-colour drawing, 
by T. H. Shepherd, of the hall ‘‘ built 1668, 
as it appea in 1851, 17 Lime Street.’’ 
There is also a fine drawing by Hanslip 
Fletcher in the Sunday Times, 30 Oct., 
p. 18. In 1861 it was leased to a firm of 
men’s hatters. It would be interesting to 
learn what exactly are the facts here. 

The Master’s Parlour and a carved stair- 
case from the main hall have been removed, 
and re-erected at the Geffre Museum, Kings- 
land Road. The outer doorway of Portland 
stone will be incorporated in the Department 
of Zoology, University College. 


J. ARDAGH. 


Readers’ Queries. 


PUNERAL CUSTOMS: PEWTER BAND 

ON COFFIN.—Can anyone tell me when 
the custom of placing round the edge of the 
coffin a narrow band of pewter embossed with 
the opening verse of Psalm cxxx. in the ver- 
sion of the Vulgate (De profundis), origin- 
ated ? I know of two instances, both of the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century. In neither 
case was the deceased a Papist. The remark- 
able thing is the wonderful preservation of 
the metal hardly tarnished and not decayed. 
The one was in a dry vault, the other an 
earthen burial. 


F. Cock. 


ITLES OF PRIESTS IN  PRE- 
REFORMATION DAYS.— Does the 
fact that a priest was called ‘ Sir’’ in pre- 
Reformation days possess any special signifi- 
cation? I have seen it stated that it denotes 
that the priest concerned was a graduate of 
Oxford or Cambridge University, but I 
should like to be assured of the correctness or 
otherwise of this statement. Further, in the 
Episcopal Records of Presentations to Livings 
the individuals so presented were before the 
Reformation described sometimes as ‘‘priest,’’ 
sometimes ‘‘ clerk,’? and sometimes ‘‘ chap- 
lain.’”” What was the meaning appertaining 

to each of these terms ? 

H. R. E. R. 


PEREGRINE TREVES, A LONDON 

MONEY-LENDER (1733-1817).—I shall 
be grateful for any references to this man who 
is described in his obituary notice (Gentle- 
men’s Magazine, 1817, ii, p. 91) as having 
been, “in the meridian of life, the com- 
panion of royalty and the wit of society.” 
He is also mentioned in ‘ The Memoirs of 
William Hickey,’ ii, 281. His son, Pelle- 
grine (or Peregrine) Treves (1762-1825), 
after serving for a few months as an Ensign 
in the Bengal Army, was appointed a Writer 
in the Bengal Civil Service in 1784, through 
the influence of the Prince of Wales, and 
eventually became Postmaster-General in 
Bengal. 

I wish also to ascertain the name of the 
latter’s mother, and the exact date and place 
of his birth. 


D® CLIFFORD’ ROMANCE: KEN- 
NEDY.—I should be obliged if any 
reader could tell me who was the author of’ 
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‘ De Clifford: A Romance of the Red Rose,’ 
published by Pickering in 1826. My copy 
has a manuscript note by a former owner 
stating that the author was ‘“‘ Lieut. 
Kennedy, an Indian officer and author of 
Fitful Fancies”’ ; but I cannot discover that 
William Kennedy, author of ‘Fitful Fancies,’ 
ever lived in India or held a commission in 
the army, nor does it seem probable that he 
would have undertaken a work of the length 
and serious pretensions of ‘ De Clifford.’ 
The question is complicated by the fact 
that a novel entitled ‘De Clifford; or, 
Passion more Powerful than Reason’ had 
appeared in 1820. It also was published 
anonymously, and the British Museum 
Catalogue gives no clue to the authorship, 
but in a bookseller’s catalogue which I have 
seen recently it is ascribed to ‘“* Mrs. 
Kennedy.”’ 
the novel does not extend beyond the title. 


Ps 


NDREW ERSKINE.—In John Kay’s 
‘ Original Portraits,’ Edinburgh, 1842, 
appears this sentence :— 

The late Archibald Constable at one time 
projected a complete collection of [Andrew] 
Erskine’s works, and actually advertised it; 
but his other numerous speculations came in 
the way, and the project fell to the ground. 

Can any of your readers let me have a list 
of Erskine’s writings, his separate publica- 
tions and contributions to periodicals—with 
any further biographical or bibliographical 
notes? The Hon. James Erskine is not men- 
tioned in the ‘ D.N.B.’ 


The resemblance of the poem to | 


doner cares to be absent in May . . . October, 
which of all months, is perhaps the most 
highly esteemed for holiday purposes. 

We should certainly still say that no true 
Londoner cares to be absent in May; but is 
it in any Government office still the fashion 
to esteem October more highly than any 
other month for holiday purposes? ‘The 
Small House ’ was published in 1864. _ Per- 
haps we have here example of yet another 
social change. EHA 


HORNBAUGH (THORNBOROUGH?) 
MEWS, ST. MARYLEBONE.—1 shall 
be obliged if any reader can inform me where 
the above mews was situated in 1841. Off- 
cials connected with the parish are unable 
to give any suitable information. 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


ECENT BELIEF IN ASTROLOGY.— 
Has any one anywhere compiled an 


account of great men of recent times—say the 


| Gatcombe, 


I have records of Boswell’s Correspondence | 


with Andrew Erskine, 1763, and 
Eclogues’ (1773) as well as a_ prefatory 
letter by A.E. to ‘ An Elegy on the Death of 
An Amiable Young Lady,’ 1761. I shall be 
very glad of additional information. 


SaMvEL J. LOOKER. 
The Book Nook, South Green, 
Billericay, Essex. 


OLIDAYSINGOVERNMENT 

OFFICES.—The other day, looking once 
again through ‘ The Small House at Alling- 
ton,’ I noticed, in the account of Johnny 
Eames’s arrangements concerning holidays, 
that he could not 
be called unlucky in that matter of his annual 
holiday, seeing that he was allowed to leave 
London in October, a month during which 
few chose to own that they remain in town. 
For myself I always regard May as the best 
month for holiday-making, but then no Lon- 


Town- | 


past two hundred years—who have believed 
in astrology and had their horoscopes cast? 


HE REV. JOHN PRICE, D.D. — Des- 
cribed as chaplain to General Monk; 
author of ‘The Mystery and Method of His 
Majesty’s Happy Restauration laid open to 
Public View,’ 1660, 8vo. Dates and place of 
birth and death will be esteemed. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


[See the ‘D.N.B.’ He is said in Venn’s 
‘Alumni Cantabrigienses’ to have been “ Of 
Hants.” He died rector of Pet- 
worth, Sussex, on Apr. 17, 1691, and is buried 
in Petworth Church]. 


XFORDSHIRE LOCAL HISTORY. — 
Wanted, names of books and pamphlets on 
Oxfordshire villages, to complete a list of 
local books of the county. 
OxonIa. 


-ELMETS.—Were these granted in _her- 
aldry for valour in battle? 
KNIGHT. 


RS. BROWNING: ‘THE RHYME OF 
THE DUCHESS MAY.’—Is there any 
source, historical or literary, of this legend? 
Is Linteged an identifiable place or district? 


s. 


NOvON ABBEY, FRANCE. — What pro- 
perty had this Abbey in England, and 
why did it cease to hold English land? 


E. E. C. 
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— Wm. Spencer of the Inner 
Temple, married at Brixton Church, 18 
Feb., 1836, Georgiana Madelina, only child 
of Lieut-Col. Hugh Sutherland (1765-1835), 
of Stockwell, Surrey. Who was this Wm. 
Spencer? Parentage and biographical de- 
tails are asked for. 
H. 5. 


ING OF ENGLAND AS KING OF 
FRANCE.—The title of King of France 
was dropped by George III. Is there any 
record that the French resented this appella- 
tion ? 
C. E. H. E. 


HE GALLIC COCK.—Is there anything 
known of the origin and use of the Gallic 
Cock? By chance at the B.M. I turned over 
a seventeenth or eighteenth century Krench 
print, on the back of which was the impress 
(in red) of a large cock. At Beeleigh Abbey, 
Kssex, in the refectory over the monks’ 
entrance is in fresco a cock with a fleur-de-lis 
as the tail, apparently not the usual Peter’s 


cock. 
C. BE. H. E. 


ABBREVIATION “JOS.” — Was _ the 
abbreviation ‘‘ Jos,’’ generally taken to 
mean Josephus, ever used for Johannes ? 


ENQUIRER. 


OLTAIRE: REFERENCE WANTED. — 
Y I once came across an allusion to a passage 
in Voltaire to the following effect: that since 
it is the fate of everyman to be bullied by 
somebody, I would far rather be bullied by 
one lion whom nature hath made infinitely my 
superior than by a thousand rates of my own 
species. Could any of your readers kindly give 
me the reference and correct version? I have 
an idea that I have seen it quoted in Hassall’s 
“Balance of Power.’ 

The point is that the Bolsheviks include 
Voltaire’s name among a number of great 
thinkers, whom they claim as pioneers, whose 
hames are written up in large letters on a 
long wall on the Voznesensky Boulevard in Mos- 
cow. 


United University Club,, 
Pall Mall East, S.W.1. 


UTHOR WANTED.—Who is the author of 
the following lines (I am writing from 
memory) :— 
“There is so much bad in the best of us, 
And so much good in the worst of us ete.” 


Matcotm Burr. 


[See 10 S. iv. 168; v. 76; viii. 508. No satis- 
actory answer was, however, forthcoming]. 


Replies. 


MILTON’S ASCLEPIADEAN 
VERSES. 
(clxiii. 170, 209, 249). 


I HAVE a suggestion to make which Pror. 
Massort thinks worth insertion in ‘ N. and 
Q.’ Milton meant to write “ stratus...toro ” ; 
he wrote ‘‘stratus . . . strato,’’ because the 
first word led him unconsciously to repeat 
the second. This source of error is 
known in literary texts and well illustrated 
by the Oxford scholar Herbert Richards in 
his ‘ Notes on Xenophon and Others.’ His 
excursus on ‘ Words Repeated or Anticipated ’ 
gives several instances. One now generally 
recognised is in Johnson’s ‘ Life of Waller,”’ 
145, towards the end :— 

He uses the expletive do very pie sews 
and though he used to see it almost universally 
ejected, was not more careful to avoid it in 
his last compositions than in his first. 

Here for ‘used’ read “ lived,” though 
the former, as Birkbeck-Hill notes, is found 
both in the first and third editions. 

In Greek this error is amply established, 
and in some cases MSS. give both the right 
word and the wrong one repeated. In Horace, 
Odes III, 4, 9, 

Me fabulosae Volture in Apulo 
Nutricis extra limen Apuliae. 

Apulo has the usual scansion, while the 
variation in the quantity of Apuliae is re- 
markably harsh. There is another reading 
for it and numerous alterations have been 
made en the ground that the text is corrupt. 
The obvious suggestion is that Apulo led to 
the wrong Apuliae. 

This confusion also works backwards. In - 
Keats’s ‘ Ode on a Grecian Urn’ the MSS. 
read one line as 


Is emptied of this folk, this pious morn. 


The Moxon and Aldine editions read ‘‘ its” 
for the first ‘this’? an example which has 
been widely followed. 

I note that this sensitiveness about the 
repetition of the words used within a few lines 
is a modern feeling. When Lucretius at the 
beginning of his Second Book follows “‘ Suave 
mari magno”’ with ‘‘ Magnum laborem ”’ in 
the next line, there is no reason to doubt his 
text, as elsewhere he has similar repetitions. 
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\ILLANDERS OF HIGHFIELD, ROSS- 
SHIRE (clxiii. 173).—A later owner of 
Highfield was another George Gillanders who 
succeeded his father—possibly the George 
Gillanders mentioned at the reference—as 
heir of entail on the estate of Highfield in 
the year 1831. He was educated to the law, 
and passed Writer to the Signet in 1829. He 
practised his profession in Edinburgh until 
the end of 1839, when he became a partner in 
the firm of Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co., 
East India Merchants of Calcutta, which 
had been jointly founded by his uncle F. M. 
Gillanders in 1819. This business, it is 
worth noting here, is the oldest firm of 
merchants trading into Calcutta now in 
‘existence, and now has branches in Rangoon, 
Bombay, Madras, Delhi, and _ Lahore. 
George Gillanders proceeded to Calcutta in 
1840, and, with the interruption of a voyage 
to China for the benefit of his health, he re- 
mained there until his death. He was on 
the eve of returning to Europe when he was 
suddenly seized with cholera, and died at 
Calcutta on 12 Oct. 1846. He died a bachelor, 
and I have no information of who succeeded 
to Highfield; any further information your 
readers can give me of the Gillanders family 
will be much appreciated. 
JOHN GLADSTONE. 
c/o Messrs. Gillanders, Arbuthnot and Co., 
Post Box No. 168, Rangoon, Burma. 


{*‘HRISTOPHER HOPKINS (clxiii. 295). 
—Christopher Hopkin, Gen"., was sworn 
in as a freeman of Lancaster before John 
Hodgson, mayor in 1693/4. The only other 
Hopkin on the Freemen’s Rolls is John 
Hopkin of Preston admitted in the Mayoralty 
of Robert Parkinson in 1715/6, but there is 
no evidence (as appears later in the Lists) 
of the relationship between these two. The 
name occurs in varied spelling in the Lan- 
caster Parish Registers, e.g., Hobbkin, Hob- 
ken, Hopkin, Hopkine and Hopkins. Christo- 
pher Hopkins was a bookseller and stationer 
in the County Town, and, on the occasion 
of the Jacobite invasion, was arrested after 
the proclamation of the Pretender at the 
market cross on 7 Nov., 1715, by General 
Forster for taking count of the number of 
the rebels and sending the information by 
his friend Ralph Farebrother, a brazier, to 
meet General Carpenter on his way from 
Newcastle at Barnard Castle. He was only 
under arrest two days, and was released at or 
near Galgate on the march south. The 
entries in the Lancaster Parish Registers 
affecting his immediate family are :— 


(a) Ezekiel son, bapt. 28 May, 1695; bur. 
26 Jan., 1697. 

(b) Theophilus, son bapt. 11 April, 1697. 

(c) Anne, daughter, bapt. 6 March, 1698, 

(d) Henry, son, bapt. 23 Aug., 1709; 
buried 6 Oct., 1701. 

(e) Mary, daughter, bapt. 25 Dec., 1705; 
buried 21 May, 1711. 

His daughter Anne became the wife of 


| Henry Bracken, M.D., who was Mayor of 


Lancaster 1747-8 and 1757-8: they were mar- 
ried at the Parish Church on 30 Jan., 1719, 
and resided in a house in Church Street, two 
doors above the Horse and Farrier Inn where 
the Dr. was born. He died there 13 Nov., 
1764, and was buried in the Parish Church 
where there is a monument to him. He dined 
with Prince Charles Edward in 1745, and 
was subsequently imprisoned in the Castle, 
but released after some months without pun- 
ishment and with many remarks from the 
judge who presided at his trial. His son 
visited him in the Castle and died from the 
gaol fever there contracted (see ‘ D.N.B.” vi, 
142 and my ‘ Literary Associations of Lan- 
caster and the District ’ (1929), p. 20). There 
is also a record of a burial of another son, 
Thomas, of Christopher Hopkins on 21 Jan., 
1694. Christopher himself was buried 20 
April, 1737: his widow carried on his busi- 
ness. There are several entries of births and 
burials of children of James and John Hop- 
kin of ‘‘ Skearton’’ (now Skerton in the bor- 
ough of Lancaster) between 1597 and 1623. 
There is apparently no monument to Christo- 
pher or his widow in the Parish Church or 
churchyard. (See also ante p. 224 s.v. ‘The 
Preston Journal’). 
T. Cann HuGHEs, F.s.A. 
Lancaster. 


LOW-SIDE WINDOWS (elxiii. 292, 337).— 
I venture to suggest that Mr. Forse 
should examine the height of the low-side win- 
dows he refers to, in relation to the original 
floor level. Many old church walls have sunk 
a good deal, and the floor level in consequence 
been raised. In one case that I am familiar 
with, the difference between the old and the 
modern floor level was 22 inches. 
Respecting Mr. Forsr’s own suggestion 
about hermits’ cells outside, does he know of 
any instance where any indication of it re 
mains? Low-side windows are very often a 
downward extension of an ordinary window, 
and this would tell against the erection of a 
cell] outside. There exist records of the issue 
of the Bishop’s licence for the immuring of 
an ancret, as for instance at Winterton in 


Ancestry of certain Members of the Canidae, : 
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bur. Lincolnshire, where I believe there is no low- | the Viverridae, and Procyonidae.’ Bull. 
side window. Amer, Mus. Nat. Hist. Vol. xii. 1899. 
697. W. E. Varau. EK. D. Code: ‘The Vertebrata of the 
1 Terti i 
1: sun. | Fomations ofthe West’ Hop 
MONS (clxiii, 225).—I happen to have | “Ww Matthew: ‘A Lower Miocene 
705 ; oe of the pamphlet copies enquired for by | Fauna from South Dakota.’ Bull. Amer. 
: Mr, Hawkes Mason, described on the title- | 7. Hist Vol. xxiii. 1907. 
page as 
A Sermon preach’d at St. Pauls Covent- C. J. S. Gooner. 
mar- Garden on The 30th of January 1713-14 Being QHUTTERS (clxiii. 333). — Undoubtedly 
1719 The Anniversary-Fast for the Martyrdom of inside shutters have been placed in houses 
King Charles the First the Honourable : 106 y 
two Robert Lumley Lloyd of Cheam in Surry one built within the last sixty years. I lived for 
yhere of her Majesty’s late Justices of the Peace for | several years in a house at Bedford Park, 
Nov., the said County Rector of St. Paul’s Covent- | Chiswick, built in 1879 or 1880, in which 
urch Garden and Chaplain to the most so a the windows of dining-room and drawing- 
lined Grace tag Se (Price room were shuttered, and there are other 
and houses in Bedford Park of much the same 
istle, date furnished with internal shutters foldi 
pun- It is, however, a back into the window-cases. Since 
the signed to make use xe. of this kind varied greatly in height and 
: » blame upon his friends rather than upon his the carpenter’s shop of the builders. 
pred enemies. Mr. Hawkes Mason, whose name rye J. PENDEREL-BRODHURST. 
bees I remember with pleasure, may have the copy | Chiswick. 
pe for the collection he mentions if he thinks its The house in which I was born—near 
lan. Whiggery no disqualification. Windsor Forest, but actually in Surrey—was 
| 20 W. E. Varau. | built, I suppose, in or about 1860. It had 
busi- Barton-on-Humber. stained and _ varnished, 
= olding back to the wall in two or three 
ton (ae PUG-DOG (clxiii. 296, 537).—I — panels, and fastened when closed with a 
bor- like to express my thanks to Mr. | horizontal iron  swivel-bar. They were 
623. G. Forse for his reply to my query. It fe » | obviously put there when the house was 
na however, that the Cotgrave quotation refers | pyilt- and were in every room on the ground- 
toa pug and not to a pug-dog. Pugs (mon- | goo, (only). I can remember my parents 
keys) were extremely popular pets before the closing them at night during my earliest 
pug-dog reached fame towards the end of the infancy : I was born in 1876. But soon after 
seventeenth century, and references to pugs | 1889 they were never closed again, their 
have often been mistaken for references to place being taken by pollen ditede: and tae 
pug-dogs. It has always seemed curious to | hoyse-decoration before 1890 they were 
?).— me that the pug-dog, which appears to have entirely removed and put in an out-house, 
RSE been the most popular pet among literary where they formed an inexhaustible stock of 
win- geniuses, is so seldom referred to in their | .oft timber for my boyish carpentering. They 
inal works, ; . were so soft and without grain that I do not 
unk I should also be interested to hear if any | think they were of English wood 
ence of your readers can tell me the whereabouts Such shutters, usually painted grey, are 
liar of the Roubiliac model of Trump, the fav- still, of course, in common use everywhere in 
the gl di of ‘‘ Painter Pugg ’’ (Wil- France. 
lam Hogarth). 
tion Perhaps you would allow me further of ; Seman: Se 
v of your valuable space to ask if, and where, the | Innishannon Rectory, Diocese of Cork, was 
following publications dealing with early | built by my father, the Rev. The O’Hanlon of 
pug-dogs can be inspected in this country :— | Orior, in 1885. The house has hinged inside 
J.C. Merriam: ‘ The Pliocene and Quater- | panelled shutters to nearly all its windows. 
nary Canidae.’ Univ. Calif. Bull. Dept. | I always understood that these were made 
Geology. Vol. iii. 1903. by the local carpenters employed on the erec- 
J. L. Wortman and W. D. Matthew’: ‘ The | tion of the house, and they were obviously 


made by the same hands as small pieces of 
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panelling in some of the rooms. As prac- 
tically every window was of a different size, 
they were fitted very carefully; also, the 
accommodation into which they folded back 
in the day-time varied so much, that some 
shutters were only folded in two, some into 
several folds. Most of them had iron bars 
across them which slipped into a fastening 
with a spring-catch so that they could not 
be opened from outside. These shutters were 
in use every night until I left the house on 
my father’s death in 1916. Such shutters 
are a great protection to the windows in 
stormy weather. I can remember that in the 
storm of February, 1903, which was so 
severely felt in Ireland, when we opened the 
shutters of one window facing south about 
10 p.m. that night, the glass was at once 
blown in—none of the other windows was 
injured. 
L. E. O’HANton or ORIOR. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


In 1895 I went to reside in a cottage stand- 
ing in its own grounds, which had two rooms 
in it, each with a window facing south. A 
year or two before it had had for tenant a 
Russian lady connected with the theatrical 
profession named Madame Wanda Zaleska. 
During her occupancy she had the two win- 
dows mentioned fitted inside with shutters 
made to slide into a space below the window- 
sill when not required to darken the room. 
The inside sill of the window was hinged in 
order to enable the shutter to be pulled up 
when needed. I believe there are several 
houses in Spennymoor fitted with shutters of 
a similar type. The old-fashioned outside 
shutters made to fall back against the wall 
have almost disappeared from this district, 
although they may still be found in some of 
the older property. 

The scraper at the front door is also be- 
coming a thing of the past. 

H. Askew. 


BROTHERS OF THE SAME CHRIS- 
TIAN NAME (clxiii. 259, 302, 318, 338). 
—The Rev. David Henry Elrington, Vicar of 
Swords, Co. Dublin, formerly Lieut. 6th 
Regt., in 1852 christened his eldest daughter 
Elizabeth Letitia, after his wife’s and his 
own mother; his people insisted she should 
be known as “ Letitia.’’ When his third 
daughter was born, he insisted that her first 
name must be Elizabeth also, as he said one 
of his daughters was to be known as Bessie 
to show his great affection for his mother-in- 
law. This daughter is now Mrs. Carmichael- 


Ferrall, J.P., and the eldest daughter way 
my mother. 

L. E. O’HANton oF Ortor. 
The Holt, Hook, Hants. 


There is the case of recent years, where 
William Harris, a butcher of Smithfield, had 
each of his three sons named William, 
Trouble came when William Harris was sum- 
moned for not sending his son, William 
Harris, to school. Which William Harris 
did the authorities refer to? Evidence was 
forthcoming that William Harris regularly 
attended school, and out of the confusion 
caused, the sons of William Harris became 
known as:—William i, William ii, William 
iii. 

William Harris Senior is dead and the 
business at Smithfield is carried on by his 
son William Harris, but whether it is 
William Harris No. i, No. ii, or No. iii, I 
cannot state with certainty. 

J. ABERCROMBIE. 


In the Paston Letters, one of the chief 
figures is John Paston, whose two sons are 
referred to by their mother as John Paston 
the Younger and John Paston the Youngest. 


W. V. 


Probably the best known examples of this 
are the two John Pastons, sons of John Pas- 
ton and Margaret Maultby, whose letters of 
1461-1479 form a considerable part of ‘ The 
Paston Letters.’ 

I have read a conjecture that the practice 
of calling two brothers or two sisters by the 
same Christian name was to avoid legal dif- 
ficulties if the elder child should die. Thus 
if a man settle his property on himself for 
life with the remainder to his son John: 
should the elder brother die, the entail would 
still hold good for the younger brother. 1 
do not know whether this explanation would 
hold good in law. 

M. H. Dopps. 


(THE MINSTREL’S MEMORY (clxiii. 


260).—The Icelandic sagas are not epics, 
as they are in prose, but they contain poems 
and are a good example to the length of oral 
tradition. One of the earliest, ‘ Egil’s Saga,’ 
gives the family history of Egil Skalagrim- 
sson, who died about 980. It contains poems 
which are accepted as the genuine composi- 
tion of Egil. It was written down in the 
earlier part of the thirteenth century. It 
had therefore been handed down by oral 
tradition for about 250 years. See Bertha 
S. Phillpotts, ‘Edda and Saga ’ (Home Uni- 
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versity Library) and Halvdan Koht, ‘ The 
Old Norse Sagas’ (American-Scandinavian 


Foundation). 
M. H. Donps. 


As JEFFERSON (clxiii. 172, 261, 
303, 319, 30¥, 358).—To search the law 
reports for Jefferson’s vague recollection of 
“aq person of our name who was either a 
plaintiff or a defendant’’ in a case from 
Wales, would be rather an undertaking, 
especially as the older digests of cases are 
arranged under the names of plaintiffs, not 
defendants. We can assume Jefferson read, 
or noticed, the case some years before 1826, 
when he died; that it was in a printed law 
report or book or even in a paper; that one 
of the parties was named Jefferson, and that 
the case had to do with Wales. I see no case 
of this kind in Mew’s ‘ Digest’ or in a few 
others, but the defendants are not indexed. 
Jefferson gives no clue to the date of the 
case which might be of any period before 
1826, even medieval. The name Jefferson is 
presumably ‘‘ Geoffrey’s son ’’ and can hardly 
be Welsh in origin. This surname is 
certainly not common. What more, exactly, 
is known of Jefferson’s antecedents from a 
genealogical point of view? This might be 
examined first, or at any rate simultaneously. 


R. S. B. 


[JNUSUAL CHRISTIAN NAMES (clxiii. 

35, 66, 266, 303, 338, 358).—My wife and 
I have known young women named Liberty 
Ewing (a name borne by members of the 
family for over a hundred years); Louvicy 
Farmer (named for a grandmother) ; and two 
girls named for both father and mother: 
Mollie and Jim, Gillis, who took a degree at 
Columbia University; and the late Janearl 
Johnson, a dancer, named for Earl and 
Jeannette. 


“Old England Goodson.” It is evident 
that when I searched the transcripts of Tur- 
weston and Weston Turville, at the Bodleian 

ibrary, some ten years ago, I must have 
noted the above name under the wrong parish. 
I have just received a letter from the Rector 
of Turweston—who, at my request, tried to 
find the entry in his registers. He states that 
he searched burials from 1695 to 1800, and 
that neither the Christian nor the surname 
appears. A search in Weston Turville regis- 
ters, 1739-40, will, no doubt, substantiate the 
remarks of VaLE or AYLESBURY. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


UNERAL CUSTOM: THE LID OF 

FEATHERS (clxiii. 218, 283, 302, 317, 

354).—Was not this sometimes called a 
‘* Hod of feathers ”’? 

I copied, some years ago, the will of 
Benjamin Biggs, undertaker, of Putney in 
Surrey. In this will, dated 1767, the 
testator leaves very precise directions for his 
funeral arrangements: That he was to be 
buried in a brick grave—where several of his 
relations lay—at Sherborne Church (Hamp- 
shire). To be taken in a hearse and four 
horses, followed by a coach and four horses, 
but only two riders. To start at four o’clock 
in the morning and to remain the night at 
‘“Cousin Porter’s,’’ the King’s Arms, at 
Basingstoke, where any of his friends, who 
wished to do so, should be invited to pay 
their last respects to him. The next morning, 
to be taken to Sherborne, preceded by a hod 
of feathers; the followers and the clergyman 
to be provided with hat-bands and_ gloves. 

The word ‘‘ hod ’’ was a new one to me in 
this connection, and I do not think I can 
have made a mistake in so copying it. 
Benjamin Biggs and his brother Peter Biggs 
were both liverymen of the Joiners’ Company, 
the latter being on the Court of that Com- 
pany. 

It may be worthy of note that the making 
of coffins was one of the few things that 
could be done by either a joiner or a carpen- 
ter. 

Water H. PHILLIPs. 

Dulwich. 


As a boy I remember the old-fashioned 
hearses in London had high knobs on which 
plumes of feathers were stuck. I was told that 
originally they represented the hearse or har- 
row on which candles were stuck. Is this 


possible ? 
E. S. CHALK. 


THE HUMEZ FAMILY (elxiii. 321; s.v. 

‘Maltby of Maltby and Muston’). — 
Mrs. Matrsy VERRILL, at the reference, men- 
tions a William Humez who appears in a 
grant made in 1190. It would be interesting 
to have further particulars of the family to 
which he belonged. 

In the graveyard attached to the church 
at Whitworth, Co. Durham, is the stone effigy 
of a mail-clad knight, probably of early thir- 
teenth-century date, on which are depicted the 
arms, Two bars within a _ bordure charged 
with bezants, a charge which the late J. R. 
Boyle suggested was borne by a Humez of 
irae Some explanation is needed 
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here, unless it can be stated that there was 
a connection with the Bulmers, the earliest 
known owners of Brancepeth, and the fore- 
runners of the Nevilles. 

Brig.-Gen. Sir H. Conyers Surtees’s ‘ His- 
tory of the Parish of Tudhoe ’—a parish for- 
merly included in Brancepeth — says that 
about 1200, Emma de Bulmer, said to be 
maternal granddaughter of Thomas de 
Humez, daughter of Bertram de Bulmer, 
Lord of Brancepeth and widow of Peter de 
Valoignes, granted, with the consent of Henry 
de Neville, her son and heir by Geoffrey de 
Neville of Horncastle, Co. Lincoln, her 
second husband, to Robert FitzMeldred, Lord 
of Raby, who had married her daughter Isa- 
bella, the whole vill of Tudhoe. 

The same author, in his ‘ History of 
Brancepeth Castle,’ gives a pedigree showing 
that Emma was a daughter of Sir John Sur- 
tees of Dinsdale, but says that he has failed 
to find a place for Sir John in the pedigree of 
Surtees of Dinsdale. Peter de Valoignes was 
the nephew of the Conqueror, and had been 
previously married to Albreda de Rye, sister 
to Eudo Dapifer. 

Robert Surtees, in his ‘ History of Dur- 
ham,’ when dealing with Dalton Percy in the 
parish of Hart, gives a charter of Robert de 
Brus, to which Richard de Humez was a wit- 
ness. He also gives a grant by Eustace Fitz- 
Walter of a portion of land in Great Haswell 
to Mathilda de Humez, and one of those who 
attest it is Wido d’Humez. The date of this 
document is not stated, but it is certainly 
much anterior to 1300. 

Further information is given by the V.C.H. 
Durham, vol. iii., in connection with the 
manor of Elton. About 1184 Robert de Brus 
confirmed Elton to William, son of Silvester 
de Humez. The grantor stated that he did 
this because his father had granted the manor 
to Silvester’s ancestor, Peter Werenge. It 
was held by the service of one quarter of a 
knight’s fee. The wardship was given to Peter 
de Humez until William should become a 
knight, and if he died without issue the land 
was to go to Robert de Humez and Peter de 
Humez. 

William de Humez is known to have been | 
in possession of the advowson of Elton church | 
in the time of Bishop Philip de Poitou (1197- 
1208). Who was the heir of William, if he 
had one, is not known. He is apparently the 
William mentioned by Mrs. Matrsy 
VERRILL, 

Is it possible to obtain a coherent account 
of this family of Humez, which appears to 


have disappeared at an early date? 
H. Askew. 


IR STEPHEN GLYNNE’S NOTES ON 
THE CHURCHES OF DEVON (clxiii, 
328).—The notes relating to Gloucestershire 
Churches were printed as a supplement to 
Gloucestershire Notes and Queries, 1897- 
1902, and completed with index and title in 
1902, pp. iv. 186. The title-page states that 
they’ were edited by W. P. W. Phillimore and 

J. Melland Hall. 

Roianp AvstTIN. 


ERSE TRANSLATIONS OF THE 
PSALMS (celxiii. 101, 159, 175, 229),— 
One of the most successful attempts is that 
made of late years by the Rev. E. H. Sugden, 
Litt.D., till recently Master of Queen’s Col- 
lege in the University of Melbourne. He is 
also favourably known for his topographical 
Dictionary to the Plays of Shakespeare and 
for his excellent translation of Plautus. The 
former was published not long ago by the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, the latter by the Mel- 
bourne University Press. 
ALEx: LEEPER. 
Melbourne, Australia. 


EDIGREE OF COTGREAVES OF HAR- 
GRAVE (clxiii. 332).—A pedigree of the 
Cotgreves of Hargreve will be found on p. 
68 of the Visitation of Cheshire, 1580 (Har 
leian Society, xviii.). 
Epwarp Stuart Gray. 


For the pedigrees of the Cotgrave families 
of Cheshire reference should be made to some 
very good articles in ‘ The Cheshire Sheaf,’ 
Series III, vol. iv (see index of contents), 
and vol. v, p. 94. I believe one of the pedi- 
grees, that given in the first edition of 
Burke’s ‘ Commoners,’ was based on some of 
the forgeries by W. S. Spence exposed in 
“N. and Q.’ Second Series, vol. ix. 


R. S. B. 


AMDEN’S ‘BRITANNIA’: EDITIONS 
WANTED (clxiii. 332).—First edition, 
16mo., 1586; 2nd edition, 1587; 3rd edition, 
| 1590; "4th edition, 1594; 5th edition, 1600; 
| 6th edition, 1607 ; translations, by Philemon 
Holland 1610 and 1637, and by Edmund Gib- 
_son (Bp. of London) 1695, 1722, 1753, and 
1772; edited by Gough, 3 vols., 1789, and 4 
vols. ” 1806 ; epitomized and ‘continued by 
Samuel Tymms in 7 vols. (1832-1845). 


R. S. B. 
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Described by Nicolson as the ‘‘ common sun, 
whereat our modern writers have all lighted 
their little torches ’’—this classic, written in 
Latin, first appeared in 1586, in octavo size, 
gradually growing into folio, subsequently, 
this Latin version was reprinted in 1587, 
1590, 1594, 1600 and 1607. 

Translated by Dr. Philemon Holland, of 
Coventry, into English, it first came out in 
folio size, in 1610. This English text was 
reprinted 1637, 1639, and 1659. A fresh 
English translation, by Bishop E. Gibson, 
was issued in 1695, and reprinted 1722, 1739, 
1753, and 1772. Of this text an enlarged 
version, by Richard Gough, appeared in 
1789. Re-edited by John Nichols, a still 
better text came out in 1806, and an undated 
edition of the same appeared later. 

An English abridgement of Holland’s 
English text appeared in 1626, with maps, 
which served as one of our earliest road- 


books. Wma. Jaccarp. 


LD SONGS WANTED (elxiii. 333).— 
The author of the words ‘‘ Here’s to the 
maiden of bashful fifteen’? was R. B. 
Sheridan, who wrote it specially for singing 
in his leading comedy ‘ School for Scandal.’ 
The well-known air is by an unnamed com- 
“sid of the seventeenth century. One of the 
est recent arrangements of it is by John 
Tait, found in the ‘ Scottish Students’ Song- 
book’ of 1891, 1897, and later. 


Wm. JAGGARD. 


The words of ‘‘ Here’s to the maiden of 
bashful fifteen ’’ are by Sheridan [ut supra]. 
The second part of the tune is nearly the 
same as the first part of the very old country 
dance, ‘ Half Hannikin’ or ‘ Hanskin,’ a 
tune from Queen Elizabeth’s Virginal Book. 
The words of ‘The Young May Moon’ are 
by Thomas Moore, of Irish nationality, 
1779-1852. Moore adapted, or borrowed, from 
old Irish airs for the tunes of his songs. 


C. Roscog. 


THE MAJILTONS (clxiii. 260, 301, 317).— 
‘Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,’ by 
Thos. Frost (pub. 1875) refers to various 
Majiltons. He records a fatal accident at the 
Canterbury to a gymnast, Majilton, causing 
proprietors of music-halls to discontinue the 
tying trapeze for a time. The name is spelt 
Magilton” in the index: perhaps a misprint. 
e comments on the names assumed by per- 
formers and mentions two gymnasts, Costello 
and Parelli—both natives of Westminster—the 


latter being in reality Francis Berrington, 
brother of Luke Berrington, who performed 
under the name of ‘‘ Majilton.’’ Luke, says 
the author, was a creditable artist in water- 
colours (frequent subject, Westminster Abbey), 
but better known to the general public as a 
clever performer of tricks with the felt hat. 

Frost then alludes to Mr. Berrington, 
senior, (father of Frank and Luke), ‘* who 
is not a little proud of his clever sons and 
daughter,” and he further relates how, when 
Sergeant Bate, to win a wager and make a 
book, carried the flag of the American Union 
from Glasgow to London, the elder Berring- 
ton welcomed him to the Metropolis in an 
epistle signed ‘‘ Majilton,’’? without the pre- 
prefix of his baptismal name, as if the writer 
was a peer of the realm, and referred with 
pardonable parental pride to his olive- 
branches, then touring in America, as was 
also Costello. Continuing, Frost says the 
Sergeant had probably never heard of them 
before, and speaks of them as ‘a talented 
family of actors.” The author of ‘ Circus 
Life’ adds that their entertainment was 
really a ballet of Diablerie, with a good deal 
of tumbling and hat-spinning. Further on, 
some slight allusions are made to Frank and 
Luke Berrington and their circle. They ap- 
pear to belong to the period when music-halls 
first came into prominence. It would be in- 
teresting to know who was Sergeant Bate, 
whose strange walking feat is recorded ? 

M. A. H. 


ANAGRAMS (clxiii. 245). — One becomes 

very familiar with anagrams in connec- 
tion with crossword puzzles now-a-days. 
There is a curious one on the slate tomb-slab 
of Maria Arundell (0b. 1629) at Duloe, Corn- 
wall. It reads: ‘‘ Maria Arundell—Man a 


dry laurel.” H. C. ANDREWS, F.S.A. 
WANTED (clxiii. 333). — The 


ines: 

“The Cottage was a thatched one, 
The outside old and mean; 

Yet everything within that cot 
Was wondrous neat and clean.” 


are the opening verse of a piece of poetry 
of fifteen verses entitled ‘ Little Jim,’ written 
by Edward Farmer, author of ‘Ned Farmer’s 
Scrap Book.’ Ss. P. 


“The Cottage was a thatch’d one, etc.” 
This is the first verse of a poem ‘ Little Jim,’ 
by E. Farmer, describing the death of a collier’s 
son. It was a favourite recitation of Henry 
Neville, and is given in full in ‘ Favourite Reci- 
tations of Favourite Actors’ by P. Standing. 


Gwen RUSSELL. 
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The Library. 


Audley Pedigrees. Compiled by Aleyn Lyell 
Reade. (Privately printed. Percy Lund, 
Humphries and Co., London and Brad- 
ford. £1 1s. each part). 


WE have now before us Part II of this large 
genealogical undertaking, comprising 
Pedigrees IX to XIII inclusive. At clviii. 
72 we reviewed Part I, and set out something 
of the scheme of the work, which is here con- 
tinued. Our correspondent, Mr. ALEYN 
Lyett Reape, has, however, to begin by mak- 
ing a sad announcement to his readers. Mr. 
George Audley, of Liverpool, for whom this 
compilation was being made, and who bore tne 
expenses incurred, died suddenly in February 
of this year. Mr, Reape pays graceful tri- 
bute to his sterling and lovable quality ; and 
is compelled also to state that by his death, 
serious—though it is hoped not insurmount- 
able—difficulties have been placed in the way 
of completing the pedigrees. 

Pedigree IX. is Audley of Berechurch, Co. 
Essex, the family of Thomas Audley, of un- 
happy memory despite his fortune, Henry 
chancellor. Mr. Reape’s work here 
has solved various problems and rectified sun- 
dry errors to be found in printed accounts of 
the family, which runs out, or at any rate 
into obscurity not yet penetrated, towards the 
end of the seventeenth century. The will of 
the Chancellor is the most interesting of the 
score or so of wills and administrations ; there 
is some good material under ‘ Post-Mortem 
Inquisitions’ and still more under ‘ Chan- 
— Proceedings,’ of which there are some 

ty. 

Pedigree X. is that of the Audleys of St. 
Ives, Co. Hunts. This runs from Thomas 
Audley, the King’s sergeant, who received 
from Henry VIII, in 1544, a grant of the 
Priory or Manor of St. Ives, to the beginning 
of the eighteenth century. All through the 
eighteenth century the parish registers show 
Audleys at St. Ives, and their use of a dis- 
tinctive Christian name, Mollineux, would 
argue that they were of Thomas Audley’s line, 
though there is at present no actual evidence 
for giving them place in the pedigree. Chan- 
cery proceedings here again furnish much of 
the material. 

The Audleys of Wiltshire and of Swaffham, 
Co. Norfolk, whose pedigree is the eleventh, 
were derived from the second marriage of the 


5th Lord Audley, who was slain fighting on 
the Lancastrian side at the battle of Blore 
Heath, 1459. The line runs out at the end 
of the sixteenth century. 

With Hugh Audley, the “‘ Usurer ’’ (Pedi- 
gree XII.) we come again to a character whose 
features have been preserved in history with 
some distinctness — not, it would appear, 
altogether fairly. Mr, ReapE takes excep- 
tion to the account of him contributed by A. 
H. Bullen to the ‘ D. N. B.’ Unfortunately 
for his reputation, the signal thing which 
Hugh Audley did was to write the work Pepys 
read with some approval on the ‘ Way to be 
Rich.’ Nor is there any doubt that he prac- 
tised what he taught, for the wealth he 
amassed bought the manor of Ebury, and in 
the hands of his great-grand-niece, Mary 
Davies, and her husband Sir Thomas Gros- 
venor, founded the great wealth of the Dukes 
of Westminster. He was the son of a mercer 
of Wood Street. Neither he nor his brothers 
married ; it was through a sister Elizabeth— 
married to Stephen Peacock of the Custom 
House, whose daughter Mary married John 
Davies, draper, an unfortunate person, and 
had a son Alexander Davies, father of the 
heiress—that this Audley line was carried to 
the Grosvenors. 

In the thirteenth pedigree we come to Jchn 
Audley (‘‘Awdelay’’ was the spelling he 
chose), the printer. Mr. Reape has been 
able to fix the date of his death as 1575. Four 
generations, the printer himself the third, 
comprise all there is of this line, in which 
daughters were much more numerous than 
sons. 

Like the first instalment, this second 
part is a most impressive compilation for 
which all the possible sources of genealogical 
information printed and unprinted have been 
laid under contribution and fully quoted. 


CoRRIGENDUM. 

At ante p. 337, col. 1, ‘The Kitcat Club,” 1. 9, 
for “ Lord Lenac ” read Lord Lenox and 1. 12 
for “Richard Lumley ” read Richard Lord 
Lumley. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately, nor to give advice on the value of 
old books or prints. 

Tur Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


Printed by The Bucks Free Press, Ltd. at their Offices, 20, High Street, High Wycombe, 
in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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